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with the choruses of nursemaids and governesses and the jeunesse
doree of the capital, who are taking the spring air, has much in
common with the opening of Eugene Oniegin. There is, too, a
fancy dress ball in the second act; and throughout the opera,
although its setting is in the eighteenth century, we get that
flavour of the Russia of Nicholas I, which, to Tchaikowsky, was
a golden age. In Eugene Qniegin, the disillusion and introspection
sent into the world by Lord Byron are personified in the hero.
And, in the hands of Pushkin, it was a new discovery, with a
new world to play in. The implications of this are as difficult to
comprehend as so many lost literary allusions. It is, even, in its
most direct meaning, a question of the posing of the actors on
the scene. No English company of singers could know the correct
attitudes or movements. For Eugene Oniegin is something as dis-
tinctively national as a cricket match. We know what a parody
that would be upon a foreign stage, and it is the same with this.
The Romanticism of Eugene Oniegin is a part of Russian tradition.
It cannot be imitated, but has to be bred in the actor. The St.
Petersburg of Nicholas I must be in the bones of those who play
these scenes.

The set numbers of Tchaikowsky are so many inspired illus-
trations of the play. But they are more than that. For they raise
it from a foreign language, and a personal idiorn that cannot be
translated, into universal intelligence. No one who has once
tasted this mood can lose it out of his poetical recollections. It
is another shade, a new colour, in the repertory of tones. And that
this is due as much to the composer as to the poet is but another
tribute to a great musician. The sophistication of the waltz is, of
course, something of an anachronism. For, in the 'thirties, the
ballroom waltzes were little more than hurdygurdy tunes. This,
by contrary, is the full waltz of the Tchaikowsky ballet, but its
more complicated machinery has been made the vehicle for all
the emotions of the play. From its first notes we hear the im-
pending tragedy. And the Byronic hero speaks through the music
with more effect than ever in his own writings, for Byron was
only the beginning of his own legend. Taken by Pushkin to these
Northern shores, to the birch forests and the snows, to the salons
of St. Petersburg, it has become native, and is suited in these
contradictions of place and clime. The exotic conditions have
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